Merim.ee really became much attached to the chil-
dren, and when they left Paris in 1839 to join their
mother, called home in haste to her husband who
was dangerously ill at Madrid, the ''dear French
friend," as this family always called him, was in-
deed very sorry. For a short period the girls re-
mained alone in Paris with their governess, when
Merimee devoted as much time to them as he could
spare. One of them having treated the excellent
Miss Flower in a somewhat rude manner, they were
taken to task, I was told, and Merimee preached a
lay-sermon to both of them which had a good effect
and the echo of which they carried to their friend
Cecile Delessert, who always enjoyed all they told
her about the good French author. "You would not
believe," he wrote at that time, "what grief I feel
to see the children go."

There is a picture representing them at the ages of
thirteen and fourteen with gowns in plaits at the
back and a bit of embroidered drawers showing
beneath the skirt. "What will these two children be
like when I meet them next?" he wrote their mother
in a letter of which they were the bearers. "Will
they be tall young girls, coquettish, scornful or pas-
sionate, with no feeling for their old pedagogue1?
Will they, adulated and nattered in the dazzling
days of their spring-tide, turn from the man already
approaching the forties, whose hair is even now
streaked with gray? These, and many other ques-
tions, have flashed through my mind and that of
Beyle, who is, I must add, skeptical in regard to all
things except women. This is why, in spite of the
armor of indifference with which I like to clothe
myself, I, now that my little friends are leaving me,
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